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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN SPAIN 

TWO recent premiers of Spain have expressed the belief 
that the Spanish nation is in the clutches of a deadly dis- 
ease and that the only hope of recovery lies in the quick 
application of the surgeon's knife to cut away the power of the 
Roman Catholic church. It appears that Senor Canalejas, the 
chief of the present cabinet, intends to be the surgeon. He has 
discarded diplomacy with the Vatican — owing, his followers as- 
sert, to the shuffling and delays of the papal secretary of state — 
and is proceeding to deal rigorously with the church on the 
assumption that the state is sovereign in matters not purely re- 
ligious. Projects for various pieces of anti-clerical legislation 
are now on foot. The minister of public instruction has intro- 
duced a bill which goes so far as to declare that state education 
shall be absolutely free and to forbid the clergy to influence it 
in any way. Agitation has been started to make marriage 
merely a civil contract. Great mass meetings have been or- 
ganized by the supporters of the cabinet and by its opponents, 
but the outcome of the struggle between the Radical cabinet 
and the church is yet in the future. Most liberal Roman Cath- 
olics seem to agree that there should be some modification of 
the obsolete concordat of 1851, which regulates the relations 
between Spain and the Vatican; and, apparently, unless the 
Vatican yields to demands for moderate reforms, a complete 
separation of church and state may be carried through in a few 
years. 

Even if this should take place, however, it could hardly cure 
the evils which are sapping the vitality of Spain. The outbreak 
in Barcelona during July, 1909, attracted attention to the under- 
lying causes of social unrest, but the anti-clerical agitation has 
tended to obscure them. The nation suffers most from eco- 
nomic evils, although these are complicated and intensified by 
political and religious difficulties. The Spaniards are a patient 
and long-suffering people, but for several years they have been 
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feeling more and more keenly the misery caused by an enormous 
increase in the cost of living. The lower middle class, especi- 
ally civil servants, petty politicians, army officers of the lower 
ranks and country priests, all suffer, almost as much as the prole- 
tariat; but as this class has played no part in the social move- 
ments of the last sixty years, its hardships attract little attention. 
In the industrial proletariat evidences of social misery are 
more tangible. Spanish industry is poorly developed and is 
confined largely to a few provinces and cities. Only seventy- 
five out of every thousand of the whole population are employed 
in industry, while fourteen and seven per thousand are engaged 
respectively in commerce and transportation and thirteen per 
thousand are in the learned professions. Two regions, Cata- 
lonia in the Northeast and the Basque provinces in the North, 
with their centers at Barcelona and Bilbao, contain nearly half 
of the industrial population of Spain. The position of the 
workmen in these sections is fairly representative of the posi- 
tion of this class in the whole country. Official statistics and 
the studies of the Institute of Social Reforms at Madrid show 
that during the seventy-five years from 1827 to 1902 there 
was an average increase of 216 per cent in the cost of articles 
of prime necessity. Since 1902 the prices of bread and wine 
have decreased slightly, but in the cost of other necessities 
there has been an average increase of over 19 per cent. During 
the same time rents have increased enormously in most indus- 
trial centers. On the other hand, a leading writer asserts that 
the average increase in wages has been only 1 5 per cent from 
i827to 1902.' Opinionsvary, owing to the difficulty of securing 
adequate statistics, but it is clear that wages have not increased 
in proportion to the cost of living. In Catalonia the average 
wage of the industrial workman is from 3.50 to four pesetas * for 
a working day of ten to eleven hours. The best paid men get 
only five pesetas a day. The women seldom get over 2.50 

'J. J. Morato, in Heraldo de Madrid, 1903. 

2 A peseta is nominally worth the same as a French franc, i. e. about 19.3 cents} 
but actually its value is somewhat less. The rate of exchange sometimes fluctuates 
from as low as 32 pesetas to as high as 37 pesetas to the pound sterling. These 
fluctuations are a serious disturbance to business. 
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pesetas, and are often compelled to work fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day. In Barcelona the budget of a frugal workman's 
family of four persons shows an expenditure of 5.56 pesetas a 
day for necessary food only. 1 Evidently the wages of both hus- 
band and wife working all the time hardly suffice to support the 
family. Moreover, in most factories in Barcelona, the condi- 
tions of work are very unhygienic and dangerous. The natural 
result is that strikes and mob violence are frequent. Barcelona 
is one of the chief centers of the Spanish anarchists. Bilbao, 
the chief city of the Basque provinces, is, on the other hand, the 
center of Spanish socialism. In this region there is some manu- 
facturing and a great deal of mining. About 1 1 ,400 workmen 
are employed in Bilbao and about 13,000 miners in the province 
of Viscaya (Biscay). The average daily wage varies in the dif- 
ferent trades from four pesetas a day for men in the steel mills 
to five and a half pesetas for masons and to six for weighers. 1 
The average wage of the best paid miners is three and a half 
pesetas a day, the ordinary mine laborer receiving only three 
pesetas. The cost of the absolute necessities of life is such that 
an unmarried man cannot live on less than an average of 2.75 
pesetas a day. Besides this the miners have a number of other 
grievances, and one can hardly be surprised to find that there 
were seventeen local and four general strikes in the Biscay 
mining region from 1890 to 1906. The demands formulated 
by the miners include, in addition to those usually made by the 
labor unions, some of those commonly emphasized by the 
Socialists. 

In Madrid, which is not, like Barcelona or Bilbao, the center 
of an industrial or mining region but which nevertheless has a 
considerable artisan population, the average daily wage is about 
3.50 pesetas. Some artisans get as much as 5.50, others as 
little as 2.30. Women's wages vary from one to 2.50 pesetas, 
while those of children average one peseta a day. About 30 per 
cent of all the artisans are women, and a large number of chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age are employed. On the basis 

1 A. Marvaud, La Question sociale en espagne (Paris, 1910), p. 427. 
* Ibid. p. 112. 
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of accurate statistics Senor Morato ' has made a comparative 
table showing the income and expenditure of an ordinary artisan 
family in Madrid, Brussels and Paris. He shows that under ex- 
actly similar conditions of work and life the total annual ex- 
penses of such a family at Madrid would be over 23 per cent 
more than at Paris, while the income would be 68.33 per cent 
less than at Paris. The result would be that at Paris the artisan 
could save over half his income, while at Madrid he would have 
only 81.20 pesetas left at the end of the year. All the neces- 
sities of life are more expensive in Madrid. Food of a poorer 
quality costs 54 per cent more than at Paris and 89 per cent 
more than at Brussels, and rent is 100 per cent higher. The 
artisan of Madrid spends 75 per cent of his wages for food alone, 
and yet does not live so well as the French or Belgian artisan. 
The death rate is 27 per thousand in Madrid, while at Paris and 
Brussels it is under 1 7 and 16 per thousand respectively. Special 
conditions in Madrid help to make rents very high, but in other 
respects the condition of the artisan classes in Catalonia, Vizcaya 
and Madrid is typical of the rest of Spain. It is not surprising 
that anarchistic teachings are readily accepted in the Spanish 
cities. Napoleon I once said that the only revolution he really 
feared was one prompted by hunger. In such a revolution lies 
the real danger to the Spanish monarchy. 

The tide of discontent may be stemmed, however, by efforts 
to eradicate the causes of social misery. Such attempts on the 
part of the employers and the employed have not as yet been 
important, although in Catalonia and the Basque provinces they 
have led to the establishment of a few savings banks, of funds 
for pensioning injured or worn-out employees and of hospitals 
for injured miners. Only a few workmen's dwellings have been 
built. Most of the workmen's associations are organized pri- 
marily for political and industrial conflicts, but there is an in- 
creasing number of mutual assistance societies which make loans 
and receive deposits. The Catholic Socialists have been active 
in this work, but chiefly for the benefit of the peasantry. 

It is to the state that the Spanish people must look for im- 

1 Heraldo de Madrid, June 30, 1908. 
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portant and effective work for social betterment ; but until about 
1900 the government gave few signs of awakening to the need 
of action. In 1883 a commission was appointed to investigate. 
After a very pessimistic report, its functions were somewhat 
enlarged, and finally, in 1903, the Institute of Social Reforms 
was created to study the labor problem and to publish the re- 
sults, to organize a bureau of statistics, to inspect factories, and 
to advise the government of needed legislation. This institute 
is composed of thirty members : eighteen chosen by the gov- 
ernment, six elected by the employers' organizations, and six 
by the laborers, both industrial and agricultural. Among its 
members are the most eminent sociologists of Spain, and it 
represents all shades of opinion, the Socialists being most nu- 
merous. In the seven years of its existence it has performed 
valuable service in the investigation of foreign legislation ; it has 
secured the passage of a number of valuable laws for the pro- 
tection of laborers; and it has a number of bills in prepara- 
tion. 1 In 1900 an Employers' Liability Act was passed, which 
compares favorably with the legislation of other European 
states. In the same year a fairly good law was passed to pro- 
tect women and children from excessive hours of labor, to keep 
children under ten years of age out of the factories and in gen- 
eral to regulate conditions of labor for women and children. 
In the case of adult males, no limitation has as yet been placed 
on the length of a day's labor in factories and mines, but a 
decree of 1902 has fixed eight hours as the normal day's labor 
in the government mines and industrial establishments, overtime 
to be paid for at one-eighth the daily wage per extra hour. In 
1904, Sunday labor was prohibited by law, with reasonably flex- 
ible exceptions in cases of necessity. In 1906 the Civil Code 
was so amended as to prevent the seizure for debt of such 
wages, pensions or other incomes as do not exceed 2.50 pesetas 
a day. This, it was believed, would do much to free the Spanish 
artisan from the clutches of usurers. 

In 1909 a law was passed dealing with strikes and lock-outs. 

1 A. Posada, " La Reforme Sociale en Espagne," in La Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie, 1907. L. Leger, " La Legislation du Travail en Espagne," in Annates 
des Sciences Politiques, 1906. 
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This recognizes the right of both employers and employed to 
organize and to resort to the lock-out or to the strike ; but it 
makes strike leaders responsible for illegal acts of strikers, and 
it requires notice of a strike to be given five to eight days in 
advance, in case it be likely to affect the food, heat, light or 
transportation of the public in any locality. According to a law 
of 1908 industrial tribunals are to be set up in the capital of each 
judicial district, composed of a president and six jurors, one-half 
to be chosen by the employers interested in any particular dispute 
from a list drawn up by the workmen and one-half by the em- 
ployees from a list prepared by the employers. Another law 
of 1908 provides for the establishment of councils of concilia- 
tion and industrial arbitration, whose duty it is to examine the 
grievances before a strike begins and to try to settle the dis- 
putes. These councils, however, have no power to enforce the 
acceptance of the compromises which they find equitable. 

Since 1764 there have been loan and savings banks in Spain, 
and in 1907 these had as many as 469,491 depositors; but up 
to 1908 there was no national institution which would enable a 
workman to assure himself of a pension when incapacitated for 
further work by reason of old age. A law of 1908 created a 
national institution of this sort, the Institute Nacional de Pre- 
vision, which is to receive a permanent capital of 500,000 
pesetas from the national treasury, an annual subsidy of at least 
125,000 pesetas from the state budget, and enough more to pay 
its maintenance expenses, and is to have such additional re- 
sources as payments made by members and allied societies and 
the proceeds of gifts and legacies may afford. 1 This institution 
is to be governed by a president and board of directors, of whom 
seven are appointed by the minister of the interior from a list 
presented by the Institute of Social Reforms and seven by the 
minister in his discretion. The special function of the institu- 
tion will be the provision of life pensions or annuities for mem- 
bers of the laboring classes by means of payment made by them 
or for them, and it will work in conjunction with certain exist- 

1 Boietin del Institute de fieformas Sociales, March, 1908. Other details are ex- 
plained in an official publication of the Institute of Social Reforms : Instituto Nacional 
de Previsi6n y sus relaciones con las entidades similares (Madrid, 1906). 
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ing companies engaged in the same business. The maximum 
pension is to be 1500 pesetas; the minimum premium payment, 
50 centimes. Unfortunately the misery of the Spanish pro- 
letariat is such that a considerable number of them can pay no 
premiums at all, and the scheme is therefore only a beginning, 
not a complete solution of the problem. Senor Canalejas, in a 
speech delivered in 1905, declared it the duty of the state to 
provide compulsory old-age pensions. 

Other legislation proposed or under consideration aims to 
regulate the contract of apprenticeship and agreements between 
employees and their employers, to check public mendicancy, and 
to provide laborers with sanitary lodgings at moderate prices. 
There is an especially crying need for this last reform. Madrid 
has about 271 inhabitants to the hectare — Berlin has 189; 
Vienna, 131 ; London, only 128 — and the death rate in Madrid 
is correspondingly high. 

The legislation adopted or planned for the benefit of the 
industrial proletariat is excellent, but it alone cannot make them 
prosperous. The economic ties between the different classes of 
the population are so close that the misery of the peasant neces- 
sarily reacts on the industrial employee. Moreover, there are 
underlying causes of the high cost of living which labor legisla- 
tion cannot reach. One of these is the protective tariff. The 
localization of Spanish industry has facilitated a conflict of in- 
terests between the industrial provinces, demanding a high pro- 
tective tariff, and the agricultural regions, desiring free trade. 
The manufacturers in Catalonia and the Basque provinces won 
in the enactment of the tariff of 1892, which was revised upward 
in 1906. This tariff has undoubtedly forced up the prices of 
many articles of prime necessity, without bringing about any 
very rapid development of manufacturing. It has also made it 
very difficult to negotiate new and favorable commercial treaties 
with foreign states which import Spanish products, and this 
situation has affected the production for export of fruit, early 
vegetables, wine, oil and cork. The agriculturists demand that 
the tariff be further revised in their interests, although it now 
causes an increase of about six pesetas a hectolitre in the aver- 
age price of wheat. Each interest cries loudly for more pro- 
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tection for itself and less for the others, without regard to the 
sufferings of the artisans and peasants. Land owners and 
manufacturers alike seem selfish and almost wholly lacking in 
true public spirit. 

Another most effective cause of the high prices is the back- 
wardness of Spanish agriculture. Out of over 49,000,000 hec- 
tares of land in continental Spain only about 20,000,000 are 
productive at all, and of these only about 882,000 hectares 
are now irrigated. The ordinary yield of grain per hectare is 
only eight to ten hectolitres, while in France it is 15 to 20 hec- 
tolitres. Hence, to supply her people with food, Spain has to 
import each year 50,000,000 pesetas worth of grain, which pays 
a duty of about 40 per cent. Of the manufactured goods used 
a considerable part is still imported and pays heavy duties. If 
imports are not to exceed exports by a very large amount, 
minerals and agricultural products other than grain have to be 
exported, for Spain no longer has enormous treasures of gold 
and silver coming in from extensive colonial possessions as in 
past centuries. Wines are exported to a considerable extent, 
but the French market is closed to them by a high tariff. 
Therefore not all the product of Spanish vineyards is sold, and 
the price is kept low. The peninsula sells about 3,000,000 hec- 
tolitres of olive oil a year for 155 ,000,000 pesetas ; but owing 
to antiquated methods of cultivation and of manufacture the 
product is inferior and brings less than one-half of the average 
price of the Italian oil and only about one-quarter of that of the 
French oil. English companies have long been engaged in 
removing iron ore and other mineral wealth from the peninsula 
without restriction, and thus the balance of trade has been main- 
tained. The use of this ore in manufacturing has provided work 
for a considerable population in England, but comparatively 
little has been done to use the raw materials in Spain itself 
and thus to build up great industries. 

It is clear that agriculture must be developed if Spain is to 
prosper. At present only about 29 per cent of the people are 
engaged in that staple industry, while 35 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Italy, 51 per cent of the German people, and 53 per 
cent of the French are agriculturists. In fact 60.1 per cent 
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of the total population of Spain were non-producers in 1900 
— an enormous dead weight for the nation to bear. 

The lot of the farm laborer (bracero) is a hard one. In the 
South the average wage is 1.50 pesetas per diem of actual labor, 
and there are at most only 295 working days in the year. The 
poorest food procurable that will sustain a small family costs 
more than the average laborer can earn. In some sections he 
works fifteen or sixteen hours on the plains for one peseta, 
leaving his wife and children to exist in the villages as best they 
can. The plains of Andalusia, so famous for their fertility, are 
in reality only moderately productive in good years, and the ex- 
tensive plateaus have a very low average production owing to 
the sudden changes of temperature and lack of rain. 

Another very important cause of the misery of the southern 
peasantry is the concentration of large estates in the hands of 
comparatively few absentee landlords. Most of the land is 
owned by residents of Madrid or Seville who put overseers in 
charge. Estates of 3700 acres are fairly common in the pro- 
vince of Cordova, and in some provinces there are domains as 
large as 35,000 acres. The majority of these large owners have 
not the will, the intelligence or the capital necessary to get the 
best results from their estates, and the peasantry would be 
powerless to do better even if they had sufficient intelligence. 
The difficulties are quite similar to those experienced in Ireland. 

In the north of Spain (Galicia, Asturias and part of Leon) 
the agrarian problem has a totally different aspect. Here the 
land is divided up among a multitude of poor laborers, theo- 
retically their own masters, but practically bound by long-stand- 
ing agreements, known as foros, to pay to the seigneur of the 
domain such heavy rents — often amounting with the land tax 
to 75 per cent of the annual yield — that the helpless farmers 
are scarcely able to live, though they eke out their incomes 
by working elsewhere, whenever possible, for 1.50 or two pesetas 
a day. An official investigation made in 1907 showed that a 
farm of 32 square meters (about 37 square yards) in Coruna 
had three owners : one who owned the land, another who owned 
the only chestnut tree on it, and a third who had the right 
to demand an annual payment of six eggs from the other 
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two.' In the Cantabrian and other northern provinces, parcels of 
from half an acre to an acre and a half are very common, and there 
are many as small as 24 square rods. This subdivision is said 
to be partly the result of the inheritance rules borrowed from 
the Code Napoleon. The investigation showed also that often 
as many as forty or fifty separate parcels of land were cultivated 
by the same man. In the province of Vigo parcels of 12, 24 
and 36 square yards of land are common, and one of two and 
a half acres is considered a great estate. Not only the land 
itself but also the rent charges are excessively divided, and the 
cultivator of the soil is almost always a " colonus " paying rent 
to the real owner. Nine-tenths of the land in Galicia has been 
sublet, and so the parcels have been still further diminished in 
size. In the past two centuries various ineffective attempts have 
been made to eradicate the evils due to the system oiforos, but 
the peasants of the regions where they exist are still in misery. 
Some features of each of these extremes— excessive concen- 
tration of land under a few owners and excessive subdivision of 
land — are to be found in the other regions of Spain. Without 
going into details, it may be stated with complete assurance 
that the condition of the peasantry is miserable almost every- 
where. Though wages are not everywhere so low as in the South, 
in no region do they average over three pesetas a day and usu- 
ally not over 2.50. Everywhere it is extremely difficult for the 
peasant to live and to support a family. Those who are not simple 
day-laborers are bound to the land and to its owner by an infinite 
variety of contracts, making them largely subject to petty tyranny 
from employers, from landowners and from the village caciques 
or local political bosses, and in some cases keeping them in a 
subjection not dissimilar to that of the feudal regime. Even 
the most arbitrary governments usually regard the peasantry as 
too safely conservative and docile to rise in open revolt ; but in 
Spain semi-starvation is driving even the peasantry into occa- 
sional strikes. In 1892 and again in 1902 there were serious 
risings in Andalusia. It is true that these failed ; but they may 
well presage others to come. 

1 Marvaud, op. cil. p. 157. 
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In the past century various ministers have made fitful attempts 
to discover and to remove the obstacles to the prosperity of Span- 
ish agriculture. In the last analysis the remedy for the ills of the 
nation is to make the soil produce an adequate food supply for 
the whole people. Investigating commissions have been ap- 
pointed from time to time, and their recommendations, includ- 
ing those of 1 905, x may be summarized under five headings: 
( 1 ) favorable tariff arrangements, to protect agricultural pro- 
ducts from foreign competition and to admit fertilizers, agricul- 
tural machinery etc. free of duty; (2) diminution of the heavy 
taxes which now rest upon the land and more equitable distri- 
bution of taxation; (3) extension of cooperative banks and 
educational opportunities; (4) division of the great estates of 
the South among a larger number of owners ; ( 5 ) development 
of irrigation works, reforesting and road-building. These rec- 
ommendations strike at most of the essential causes of the 
backward state of agriculture, but very few of them have been 
followed up by thorough legislation. 

Numerous suggestions have been made for the development 
of peasant proprietorship, but the only project which has been 
accepted is that contained in the law of August 30, 1907. This 
proposes to distribute uncultivated public land to poor families 
who will work it, and allows municipalities and local communi- 
ties to do the same with communal lands, provided they secure 
the consent of three-fourths of the co-proprietors and of the 
state. A central commission is to supervise the assignments. 
The grants are to be carefully safeguarded ; and when the 
peasant occupier has cultivated the land properly for five years 
he becomes the owner, solely on the condition that he pays 
taxes to the state and, if his holding has been granted by a 
municipality, a two per cent commutable rent to the munici- 
pality. The allotment remains indivisible ; the peasant may not 
sell it for ten years; nor may he mortgage it except to a 
cooperative association. The state is to provide each occupier 
with capital to the amount of 1 500 pesetas to enable him to 
begin cultivation. This first attempt at interior colonization 

1 BoUHn del Instituto de Riformas Soeiales, II, 169. 
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aims to remedy several of the gravest problems in the agrarian 
situation; but it has aroused unfavorable criticism, and it has 
not been in force long enough to make it possible to estimate 
the extent of its success. Another important reform, the com- 
pilation of a new tax register for the whole country, has long 
been under way, but is progressing with such extreme slowness 
that the date of its completion cannot be accurately predicted. 

Nearly all sections of the country suffer from insufficient or 
irregular rainfall, and this is one of the greatest obstacles to 
agricultural prosperity. Only in the Northwest does the rain- 
fall amount to 30 or 40 inches a year. In central Spain it 
averages about 23 inches, and in some parts of the South only 
12, while the average in France is about 30 inches. The 
insufficient rains also vary greatly from season to season and 
from year to year. Through most of the year the river beds 
are nearly dry, but when the rains come the rivers become 
raging torrents, endangering lives and property. Two reme- 
dies for this have been suggested, namely, the extension of 
irrigation and reforesting. The subsoil of the peninsula is of 
undoubted richness and, if properly irrigated, would produce 
bountifully ; but irrigation requires capital which private persons 
either do not possess or will not furnish. The government, 
however, could advantageously use its credit for the construc- 
tion of great irrigation works and for reforesting on a large 
scale ; for Spanish investors are inclined to distrust industrial 
securities and to favor government bonds, thus keeping the 
latter at an artificially high price. The government has long 
dallied with irrigation projects ; and after the terrible agricultural 
crisis of 1903 in Andalusia an investigation of the possibilities 
of successful irrigation systems was set on foot, and engineers 
of high reputation were engaged to plan systems for Andalusia 
to rival that adopted for the Nile region under Lord Cromer's 
direction. Little more has actually been done ; and the same 
is true of plans for reforesting. If the Spanish people can be 
made to realize that irrigation might increase the yield per acre 
about 560 per cent, that it would assure a crop every year where 
without it a full crop can be secured only about once in ten 
years, that it would enable a greater variety of crops to be 
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grown, that it would tend strongly to intensify cultivation and 
to cause distribution of the land among a larger number of 
owners, and that it would obviate the need for importation of 
foreign grain, the fundamental economic problem with which 
Spain is confronted will be in a fair way to be solved. It is 
said that the existing systems, if properly managed, could pro- 
vide water for nearly thirty per cent of the soil. The irrigation 
laws, however, are somewhat antiquated, their administration is 
not efficient, and the peasant sees little use for them. He is 
instinctively hostile to innovation, choosing to reap less and 
sell at a higher price rather than to run the chance of increased 
taxation on a larger crop. This Spanish conservatism is an 
obstacle to the attraction of large foreign capital to construct 
new irrigating systems and may hinder even the government, 
when it undertakes to do its duty to the nation. 

A defect from which all parts of the realm suffer is the lack 
of means of communication, especially local roads. Here the 
government appears to be really at work. Roads are being 
planned and built at the joint expense of the provincial councils 
and the central government according to royal edicts of 1905 
and 1908. 

Until recently the state has done little to encourage coopera- 
tive associations of farmers ; but in 1 906 the Catholic Socialists 
secured the passage of a law authorizing on liberal terms the 
organization of such associations, to encourage improvements 
in agricultural methods and to help provide capital to pay for 
them. These associations enjoy various special privileges not 
possessed by ordinary banks, and by 1909 they had increased to 
over 450 in number. 1 Most of them make a specialty of pur- 
chasing chemical fertilizers, others sell produce for their mem- 
bers, and an important function of all is the provision of credit 
for the purchase of improved machinery. Lack of ready cash 
is one of the worst difficulties of the peasant farmer. In bad 
years he is at the mercy of unscrupulous money-lenders, who 
often charge 25 percent interest and defraud him shamefully 
besides. Recently the state has begun to attack this problem, 

1 Le Soc, Sindicatos Agricolas, p. 29 (Saragossa, 1909). 
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with which the cooperative societies were already dealing. In 
1906, royal delegates were appointed to supervise the pfisitos, 
ancient institutions combining the functions of banks and stor- 
age warehouses for grain. The delegates have tried to trans- 
form these archaic institutions into modern farmers' banks and 
to banish political corruption from their management; and 
they have achieved some success. Much may be hoped for, if 
this reorganization continues and if competent, honest administra- 
tors can be found, for these positos have capital, important legal 
and fiscal privileges and, above all, the strength of long tradi- 
tion behind them. Thus Spain has the positos, the cooperative 
societies organized by the Catholic Socialists and a number of 
private banks which are helping in the work of providing credit 
for agricultural improvements. The government has promised 
a general law on this subject, which ought to be a veritable 
charter of liberty for these institutions. 

Credit to buy fertilizers and improved machinery can, how- 
ever, be of little use until the peasantry have the education to 
understand the need for them. In this respect Spain is singu- 
larly backward. Ever since 1857 school attendance of all 
children between the ages of six and twelve has been " com- 
pulsory" by law, but today more than half of the total popula- 
tion remains illiterate. Schools have increased very slowly and 
are not very efficient. The peasants form the greater part of the 
illiterate class and in many cases are lazy and unprogressive. 
They habitually postpone as much work as possible till tomor- 
row or the indefinite future, and they are strongly prejudiced 
against any innovation upon the obsolete methods of cultivation 
and upon the primitive tools used by past generations. Even 
the mediaeval three-field system is still largely used. Since 1906 
some of the leading Roman Catholic clergy have been doing 
something to enlighten them by holding occasional conferences 
on social questions in different sections of the country. At 
Valencia in December, 1907, twenty-six addresses were given 
by eighteen lecturers, only five of whom were ecclesiastics. 
The subjects have been chosen with regard to the interests of 
the people in the locality, those treated at Santiago de Galicia 
in 1909 dealing with methods of cultivation by small land- 
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owners, the organization of agricultural laborers, the problem 
of emigration etc. A number of prelates are becoming inter- 
ested in this as well as other aims of the Catholic Socialists, and 
in a country where so large a proportion of the people are loyal 
and obedient to the clergy such a movement can do great good. 
As yet, however, they have made only a beginning. The 
danger is that the bitter feeling between the Catholic Socialists 
and the Marxian Socialists, anarchists and other anti-clericals 
may lead each side to forget that its true ideal is economic and 
social betterment of the masses, not the mere victory of a party. 

One of the evidences of discontent among the peasantry 
which has attracted attention recently is their emigration on a 
larger scale than before. Agriculture is already hampered by 
lack of adequate labor supply, and emigration is constantly 
adding to the scarcity. In the two years 1905 and 1906 alone 
it is estimated that over 250,000 Spaniards sailed away. About 
half of these were farm laborers. In the past thirty years the 
country has lost 30 per cent of its peasantry. In March, 1907, 
the emigration from Malaga of 4000 Spanish contract laborers 
in one ship bound for Hawaii aroused so much public comment 
that the government took the emigration problem in hand. On 
December 21, 1907, the Cortes passed a law to restrict and 
regulate emigration, to curb the activity of labor contractors 
and agents of steamship companies and to protect Spaniards 
from fraud and mistreatment. 

To combat emigration however, is to attack, not the disease, 
but one of its symptoms. The real evil lies deeper and can be 
reached only by increasing the fertility of the soil, distributing 
its ownership more equitably and lightening the burden of tax- 
ation. Taxation weighs heavy on the land and is very unequally 
levied, owing to political favoritism, thus discouraging honest 
labor and innovation in methods of cultivation. Any apparent 
increase in prosperity will only bring a heavier assessment to 
the innovator, unless he stands well with the local cacique or 
boss. 

It has already been indicated that the social and economic 
problems of Spain are complicated by political problems; and 
it should be added that all the reform efforts that have been 
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described are obstructed by defects or abuses in the political 
system. The government cannot be depended on to carry into 
effect any legislation, however enlightened or admirable. A 
majority of the labor laws and agrarian laws on the statute 
books are fiat laws, existing only on paper. They are merely 
unredeemed, and apparently irredeemable, orders on the gov- 
ernment. That these laws remain unexecuted is not the fault 
of the Institute of Social Reforms, which does everything in its 
power to carry its legislation into effect. On its recommenda- 
tion in 1906 a corps of factory inspectors was authorized, but 
at the end of nearly four years only eight had been ap- 
pointed to cover all Spain. Lack of money constantly hampers 
the government in its reform projects, but political bossism is 
the real obstacle. The constitution provides for universal suf- 
frage, but real political power is still held by an oligarchy of 
nobles. The Spanish nation has never yet been completely 
amalgamated. Local patriotism is strong in nearly every parish 
and province, but there is relatively little national patriotism. 
The people as a whole are indifferent to national politics except 
when touched directly by the burdens of war or by new taxa- 
tion. According to Senor Picavea, 1 the Spanish people have 
two deep-rooted defects of character: the predominance of 
passion over will and a strong tendency to substitute " the 
socially inadequate sentiment of friendship and affection" for 
the principles of justice. The latter, he asserts, is the source of 
administrative immorality — not so much venality or a disposi- 
tion to steal as a willingness to favor a friend just because he is 
a friend, whether honest or not. The Spaniard feels no 
motive for action on behalf of remote or unseen persons. 
Be that as it may, caciquismo, as bossism is called there, domi- 
nates the peninsula and is almost a national institution, so per- 
manent is its machinery and so perfectly does this act on orders 
from Madrid. Below the important caciques, whose influence 
covers a whole region, are subordinates who enjoy outrageous 
privileges as long as they remain loyal to their superiors. 

1 Ricardo Macias Picavea, El Problema National (1899), cited by Havelock Ellis, 
The Soul of Spain (1908), p. 390. 
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These petty tyrants often turn the water from the irrigated 
lands of their enemies to those of their friends or extort money 
by threats to do so, allow themselves and their partisans to 
escape taxation, and even take possession of their opponents' 
property with impunity. They control the administrative offi- 
cials and judges to such an extent that it is almost impossible 
for the poor to obtain redress against them. In Andalusia they 
even ally themselves with the brigands that still infest the coun- 
try. Caciquismo imposes on the agricultural laborers burdens 
in some respects worse than those of the medieval feudal 
regime, and its grip on them is likely seriously to hamper the 
execution of laws for their benefit, even if the peasant's in- 
herited tendency to adhere to traditional methods is overcome. 
Many landowners, too, fear that any improvement in the con- 
dition of the laboring classes will necessarily increase the net 
cost of labor. Thus powerful interests, in close alliance with 
the political oligarchy which controls the administrative machin- 
ery, are opposed to and thwart social reform. The king can do 
much to favor the reform movement, but he must act through 
a political party, and the old parties have been too closely allied 
with one another as spoilsmen to be active reformers. Hope of 
political regeneration rests on the rise of a truly national party, 
directed by the intellectual classes ; but in the past these have 
too often failed to realize their duty. The Spanish people 
possess many valuable qualities, such as endurance, patience 
and sobriety ; but they need intelligent, unselfish leadership to 
help them solve their complicated problems. Doubtless some 
ecclesiastics are obstructionists in the way of thorough social 
and political reform, but of what value is the separation of 
church and state to a man whose family is in misery? Want 
and wretchedness among the mass of the people are the real 
evils and dangers of Spain; and Liberals of all creeds and 
opinions should unite to carry out the necessary economic re- 
forms before pushing forward any thoroughgoing anti-clerical 
program. 

Clarence Perkins. 

Ohio State University. 



